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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Sense of Beauty, Being the Outlines of Aesthetic Theory. By 
George Santayana, Ph.D. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1896, — pp. ix, 275. 

The author of this work explains in his Preface that it contains " the 
chief ideas gathered together for a course of lectures on the theory and 
history of aesthetics, given at Harvard College from 1892 to 1895." He 
has studied, he says, sincerity rather than novelty, and claims no originality 
beyond what " may result from the attempt to put together the scattered 
commonplaces of criticism into a system, under the inspiration of a natural- 
istic psychology." We are very sure that Dr. Santayana's modesty is 
unfair to the philosophical and literary treatment of his theme. Bringing 
to his task imaginative gifts and choice and varied appreciations, as well as 
thorough philosophical knowledge and critical ability, Dr. Santayana has 
written a book of high literary quality : the thought is delightfully pre- 
sented and very stimulating ; the scientific analyses, while consistent and 
thoroughgoing, are still far from being merely external and artificial. The 
philosophical treatment of his subject is concerned with the analytical 
examination of the principles of beauty and aesthetic appreciation, illus- 
trated by references to poetry and nature. The Introduction, distinguish- 
ing, first of all, between the scientific demand for theory and knowledge 
and the aesthetic or moral demand for inspiration, discusses the various 
1 methods ' of aesthetics. The four Parts of the book treat respectively 
the Nature of beauty, its Materials, aesthetic Form, and aesthetic Expres- 
sion. Since the first Part is fundamental and constructive, we shall briefly 
indicate the argument and suggest a criticism. Adopting the psychological 
method of aesthetics, Dr. Santayana is primarily interested in giving an 
objective account of the nature and origin of the beautiful. " Beauty," he 
says, "- is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing." This definition 
sums up a variety of distinctions and identifications. We might have, as 
Schopenhauer would put it, a world of idea without a world of will. In 
that case, all value or excellence would be absent : the existence of ' good ' 
presupposes not only consciousness, but also emotional consciousness. 
Beauty, then, is a species of value. In the first place, beauty is a positive 
value, a perception of good. In the second place, beauty is an immediate or 
intrinsic value, a perception which is good in and for itself. So far defined, 
beauty, Dr. Santayana concludes, is a pleasure. But finally, the differentia 
of aesthetic pleasure is not its disinterestedness or its universality, but its 
objectivity. " The pleasures of sense are distinguished from the perception 
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of beauty, as sensation in general is distinguished from perception, — by the 
objectification of the elements and their appearance as qualities, rather of 
things than of consciousness " ; and " it depends upon the degree of objec- 
tivity my feeling has attained at the moment whether 1 say, ' It pleases me,' 
or < It is beautiful.' " 

In our opinion Dr. Santayana has failed to define beauty. Having dis- 
tinguished sensation in general from perception proper, he has failed to 
distinguish perception in general from the perception of beauty. Further, • 
noting that all human functioning is normally attended by pleasure, and 
that the perception of beauty is objective, he assumes the standpoint of the 
traditional English psychology, commits a species of the psychologist's 
fallacy, and converts cause and effect. Finally, he has not applied in his 
own definition what he so clearly recognizes, the proper distinction between 
moral and aesthetic values. The perception of beauty is an objective per- 
ception, and pleasant in itself as a process. But objective perceptions are 
not always pleasant in themselves as processes, and not all objective per- 
ceptions are perceptions of beauty. We must, then, determine the nature 
of the perception which is perceptive beauty or gives aesthetic pleasure. 
Dr. Santayana has noted one fact about the perception of beauty, namely, 
that the element of pleasure is normal and necessary : he has noted the 
fact or the effect, but has not determined its true cause, i.e., the nature of 
the perception itself, in which pleasure is a necessary element, and in which 
it is pure. Apparently, what Dr. Santayana means by objectified pleasure 
is pleasure which is pure delight in the object of perception, all subjective 
references being absent. But the purity of the pleasure is constituted by 
the purity of the perception. Now the kind of perception which gives 
aesthetic pleasure is a perception in which the form and content are intrin- 
sically significant, and the act itself pure. That kind of object is best 
exemplified by formal beauty, which is the properly aesthetic object 
and the absolute condition of sensuous beauty. Our human nature is 
the source of our demands : in these our ideals are immanent. Our 
aesthetic pleasure goes along with the recognition of the realization of our 
ideals in aesthetic objects. When, therefore, the act or process of percep- 
tion is pure, — as it is only when its object is perfect, i.e., in absolute concord 
with our norms of apperception and imaginative vision, — in that moment 
the outward fact and the inward standard, the real and the ideal, are united, 
and the distinction between them is dissolved ; and the pleasure of that 
moment is aesthetic, i.e., pure and perfect delight, because all subjective 
references are lost in the contemplation and appreciation of an ideal pos- 
sessed. Beauty, then, the perception of beauty, is intrinsically significant : 
it is the one instance of an absolute ideal or intrinsic good realized or 
possessed. Here faith and hope have passed into vision and possession. 
That which the aesthetic sense actually has is also the goal of our intelli- 
gence and will. The moral demand springs from our whole nature ; it is 
universal and ultimate. It is a demand, too, for goods that are positive 
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and intrinsic, but unpossessed or remote : a demand for what is not, or may 
not be, but ought to be — ideal perfection. On the other hand, the percep- 
tion of beauty is the possession of that which is as it ought to be — real 
perfection : faith in perfection has passed into vision. All this Dr. San- 
tayana recognizes, but he does not define beauty from this point of view. 
Admitting the facts of his analysis, but discarding the element of emotional 
quality as being a constant and constituted by the nature of aesthetic per- 
ception, we submit another definition of beauty. Beauty is a pure percep- 
tion : that is to say, a perception in which there is absolute harmony 
between the object and the functions of apperception and imaginative 
vision, in which, too, all subjective references are necessarily lost in the 
complete satisfaction of the perceiving sense in its comtemplation of the 
ideal possessed. 

If we have confined our criticism, which we mean to be appreciative 
and suggestive, to this fundamental chapter, we do not forget that Dr. 
Santay ana's book is recommended in its entirety by its sustained literary 
charm, by the fecundity of illustration and allusion, the freedom and felicity 
of expression, the grace of style, the lucid exposition, and the acuteness of 
psychological analysis. We should welcome from one so well equipped 
and so skilful in presentation its natural sequel, a history of aesthetics, with 
appreciative criticism. ■, D t nrAN 

The Metaphysical Basis of Plattfs Ethics. By Arthur Bernard 
Cook, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1896. — pp. xv, 160. 

The essay before us does not purport to be a systematic examination of 
the Metaphysics of Plato or of his Ethics, but only an explanation of certain 
supposed connections between them. The author assumes that Plato's specu- 
lative doctrines are a systematic whole, that there is no need to suppose any 
antagonism between the various parts of this whole, and that there are no 
breaks in the continuity of its development. On this hypothesis, which Mr. 
Cook regards (mistakenly, I think) as the hypothesis of current Platonic 
criticism, the author of the volume proceeds to describe that aspect of the 
Metaphysic which he considers to be the basis of the Ethics. First of all, 
he attempts to determine the relationship which the ideas themselves bear 
to mind — the relation of the objective and subjective, drawing his data 
mainly from the Parmenides, the Sophist, and Aristotle's Psychology. He 
considers that the ideal world is composed of ovra, and that ovuia is always 
a combination of objective and subjective. Every vorjfia must be a voovv. 
The former is the object thought of as represented to the thinking subject 
by his own mind, i.e., the idea and the mind's thought of it are identical. 
Without the latter, the former is non-existent. This vo-qtw., then, as Mr. 
Cook interprets the Parmenides (132 B. seq.), is also voovv ; and the ideas 
are a plurality of minds into which the supreme Mind has multiplied itself, 



